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MILLER 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Flow Sheets and Their 
Value to the Miller 


By George J. Tesarek 
The Quaker Oats Co. 


The flow sheet, or milling diagram, 
serves a number of purposes. 

It is the basis of a new mill con- 
templated or going into operation. 

It is the basis of reflowing an old 
milling unit, in replacement of vari- 
ous units of equipment. 

It is the head miller’s guide, in 
which all details of the milling proc- 
ess, that is of machinery and flow, 
are noted in chronological order, and 
which should be kept up to date 
without fail. 

It furthermore has all equipment 
indicated as to the number of vari- 
ous machines. Rolls carry the num- 
ber of pairs, size diameter and length 
of rolls, corrugating or grinding 
specifications, differential, spiral and 
sometimes r.p.m.’s. Purifiers carry 
size of frame and grit gauze num- 
bering. Sifters — size of machine, 
number of section, and the flow dia- 
gram of each sifter section. Aux- 
iliary equipment, such as dusters, as- 
pirators, conveyors, elevators, etc., 
are all indicated in a flow sheet. 
Streams from the various dust col- 
lecting systems are indicated where 
they finally end up. 

The cleaning house flow is part of 
the process, but is usually drawn on 
a separate sheet. 

Conveying systems, various ingre- 
dient feeders (Novadel, enrichment, 
phosphate, malt, etc.) and bulk bins 
and packer bins are sometimes in- 
cluded in the diagram. 

Training Guide 

It is helpful to the new miller in 
familiarizing himself with the new 
mill; it is his training guide. 

The diagram shows all machinery 
used in the system and the connect- 
ing links between operations. Vari- 
ous machines represented by squares, 
rectangles, circles, cylinders and oth- 
er symbols, and the flow of stock 
from one piece of equipment to an- 
other are represented by connecting 
lines with arrows indicating direc- 
tion of flow. The flow sheet is more 
detailed than an amateur might 
think. 

Let us review what we sketched 
out. First of all, in a new construc- 
tion or a rebuilding job, it is the 
primary responsibility of the manage- 
ment to determine the capacity of 
the unit, based on economical condi- 
tions. Many subjects must be con- 
sidered; source of wheat, freight 


rates and distance from grain center 
are of prime importance. The proba- 
ble selling market for the mill’s flour 
and feeds and the freight rate pic- 
ture connected with shipping these 
products and by-products—this prob- 
lem alone carries a magnitude of its 
own problems. The community and 
man power availability are also of 
great importance. This in itself is a 
good sized subject and when set- 
tled, the milling superintendent and 
milling engineer start their ground 
work. For instance, let us say it 
was decided a basic 2,000 cwt. ca- 
pacity per 24 hours milling unit is 
to be built for grinding both hard and 
soft wheat. 
Equipment 

We must determine the amount of 
equipment necessary to make this 
unit produce the best hundredweight 
of low ash flour for the lowest cost. 
Then we figure if this equipment can 
be installed in a given space in the 
mill building, or if it is a new plant, 
how large a building would be nec- 
essary to make a good operating mill- 
ing unit. There are very few millers 
among us who have been fortunate 
enough to start up a brand new 
mill, I mean from ground up. There 
are considerably more of us who had 
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the privilege of starting up a milling 
unit which was rebuilt. 

Back to our equipment line-up. 
First of all, let us determine the 
number of linear inches of roll sur- 
face for this 2,000-sack mill. Here 
in the U.S. and Canada most of our 
mills operate on 7/16 to %” roll 
surface per cwt. of capacity. In Eu- 
rope it was about 1” roll surface per 
cwt. capacity. Today we tend to go to 
a longer roll surface, while the Eu- 
ropeans are lowering theirs some- 
what. So if we figure %” or even a 
little more, it would be O.K. Let us 
take the %” per cwt. figure. For 
2,000 cwt. capacity plant we need 
1,250” of necessary roll surface. Di- 
viding the above figure by 60, we will 
need 21 stands of 9x30 rolls—this 
would make 1,260” roll surface. We 
selected the 9x30 stand because its 
rolls will be interchangeable through- 
out the mill. We could have figured 
9x36, 9x30 and 9x24” rolls, but it 
would mean carrying that much more 
in spare parts. 

Taking 40% of the total for breaks, 
which works nicely, we need 504” 
for breaks. Divide this by 30 and we 
get 17 pairs, or 510” of roll surface. 
Not long ago one of our good friends 
from Europe suggested even 50% for 
the breaks. As for reductions, it 
leaves us with 25 pair 9x30 rolls, or 
750” of surface—60% (within 1%). 

Therefore, our division would be as 
follows: 

Breaks 

SRE awe sides 
2B 

3B 

iB 

5B 

Total .. 7 pr. 9x30 

eductions: 


Sizing ...... 


R 

1 r 9x30— 6 
2 Quality 

1 

4 


ee . 9x30— |§ 
ae > (FO 
> Mids .. pr. 9x30 
Mids ° . 3 pr. 9x30 
Mids a's 2 pr. 9x30 
5 Mids . pr. 9x30 
BMGs 2. cccccccce pr. 9x30 
Mids pr. 9x30 
Tail é pr. 9x30 
\: rer oe pr. 9x30 
pr. 9x30 
pr. 9x30 
pr. 9x30 


te bo bo - 


Total 25 pr. 9x30=750"=60% 


It would “ desirable to make 
coarse and fine breaks from 2nd to 
5th break. If 20 stands were more 
desirable, then five 9x36 and 15 9x30 
stands can be used for the same 
roll surface, but a little reshuffled. 

Next we determine the number of 
sifters necessary. For our capacity 
mill we can use 22 sieves to a sec- 
tion. For breaks, the following sift- 
ers will be necessary: 

1 Break .... dieteks 2 sec. of 22 sieves each 
>». of 22 sieves each 

sec. of 22 sieves each 

2c. of 22 sieves each 


2c. of 22 sieves each 


Break dustings .... >. of 22 sieves each 
Bran and shorts 
duster flour of 22 sieves each 


>. of 22 sieves each 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The key to suc- 
cessful milling is the flow sheet. Why 
this is so is clearly brought out in 
the accompanying article by George 
J. Tesarek, the Quaker Oats Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. Mr. Tesarek, who pre- 
sented the paper from which the 
article is taken at a recent joint 
meeting of Districts 3 and 6 of the 
Association of Operative Millers, 
concludes by stressing the import- 
ance of keeping the milling diagram 
up to date. 





For reductions: 


lsection of 22 sieves each 
lsection of 22 sieves each 
2 sections of 22 sieves each 
2 sections of 22 sieves each 
2 sections of 22 sieves each 
2 sections of 22 sieves each 
l section of 22 sieves each 
lsection of 22 sieves each 
% section of 22 sieves each 
l section of 22 sieves each 
lsection of 22 sieves each 
lsection of 22 sieves each 
lsection of 22 sieves each 
. % section of 22 sieves each 
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Quality 
Mids 
Mids 


to be 
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17 sections of 22 sieves each 


.. 13 sections 
. 17 sections 


30 sections 


Breaks ae 
Reductions 
Total 
or if we use a six-section machine, 
we need five 6x22 square type sifters 
of 26 sq. ft. per sieve, or a total of 
1,716 sq. ft. of bolting area for the 
milling stocks, plus three sections of 
22 sieves each for patent rebolting 
and one section of 22 sieves for clear 
rebolting; therefore, necessitating 1 
more 4x22 sifter for rebolting. This 
rebolter would have 229 sq. ft. of 
bolting area, giving a grand total of 
1,945 sq. ft. for 2,000 cwt. flour— 
the old yardstick of 2 sq. ft. per 
barrel. 
Purification 


Next comes purification. Purifiers 
in the immediate past in many of our 
mills were “Cinderellas” so to speak. 
Today a change is coming about— 
a trend to European machines is in 
the air. They are either single, dou- 
ble or triple deck machines, mostly 
two purifiers mounted in one frame. 
The triple deck machine has frames 
of 13%” or 17%” width and are 23” 
in length, with four frames to a sin- 
gle deck. If we use the 17%” wide 
frame—3 sq. ft. of cloth per form, or 
3x4=12 sq. ft. per single side of ma- 
chine—we would select six double 
machines, 144 sq. ft. of area on a 
single sieve; or if we use our own 
American purifier, we would use 9 
33x96 machines of some 196 sq. ft. 
of purifier surface. The European 
machine would have 144 sq. ft.x3= 
(3 decks) =432 sq. ft. of grits gauze 
on frames. Stock is triple cleaned on 
each passage and vepurification is al- 
most nil. 

The bran and shorts dusters would 

(Continued on page ita) 
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90-day self-rising flour test proves 


gives longer shelf life 


How soon is the self-rising flour you make used by the housewife? Not in 2 days 
or a week. More like 30 to 90 days! Here flour leavened with PY-RAN and 
flour using another calcium phosphate give about equal results when 2 days old. 
But—when the flours are aged in a heatilator to equal 90 days of package life, 
only the PY-RAN flour performs like new. The other definitely loses its strength. 


PY-RAN’S MOISTURE-ABSORBENT COATING WARDS OFF 
TOO-EARLY REACTION: PY-RAN isa coated, anhydrous, mono- 
calcium phosphate. Each granule of PY-RAN has a moisture- 
absorbent coating that protects it against too-early reaction 
during storage or shelf life. Result: longer shelf life for prepared 
mixes and self-rising flour—minimum of returned goods. 


MONSANTO'S PY-RAN HOLDS MAXIMUM LEAVENING any A . . 
ACTION FOR OVEN. Tests clearly prove PY-RAN releases less et a he. Bi it 
CO, during the first two minutes of the mixing of the dough or LEAVENING SCHOOL FOR MONSANTO 
batter. PY-RAN saves its leavening action for the oven—gives SALESMEN so they can learn your busi- 
you leavening stability never before possible. ness in order to help you. This is the 


PY-RAN GIVES SUPERB TEXTURE, VOLUME, CRUST AND CRUMB on Se 
COLOR. PY-RAN blends perfectly with other leavening agents. 
Its slow controlled gas release gives excellent texture, volume, and 
crust and crumb color. Tunneling is practically eliminated. 


MONSANTO OFFERS FULL LEAVENING LINE. Monsanto SAPP-40 
... Ideal for machine doughnut mixes + Monsanto SAPP-28...A 
slow-action baking acid + Monsanto HT* Phosphate (MCP mono- 


a || MONSANTO 
FREE BOOKLET—For more information or a copy of the new 


«booklet, “MONSANTO PHOSPHATE LEAVENING AGENTS,”’ write to 
Monsanto CHEMICAL ComPANy, Inorganic Chemicals Division, 
710 North Twelfth Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. \ 
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SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


Leavening Phosphates.From Monsanto Chemical Company 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF ELEMENTAL PHOSPHORUS 
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A surprising feature of the feed 
manufacturing industry today is the 
fact that analytical control labora- 
tories are relatively few in an indus- 
try that has shown itself unusually 
science-minded in applying the latest 
discoveries in nutrition and other ani- 
mal sciences, and progressive in ma- 
terials handling and other production 
problems. 

Yet, aside from very large com- 
panies, and the northeastern area, the 
feed laboratory is the exception rath- 
er than the rule, in an industry that, 


relative to industry in general, is 
prosperous, optimistic and progres- 
sive. 


The reason laboratories have not 
become as common a part of feed pro- 
duction operations as they have in 
flour milling, for instance, is partly 
due to the fact that management has 
not developed an understanding of 
their potentialities, and the pressure 
for efficiency has not been the factor 
in the past that it is rapidly becom- 
ing. The other principal factor has 
been the scarcity of personnel trained 
both in the profession of chemistry 
and the technology of the feed indus- 
try. The new Kansas State Feed 
Technology School will perform a 
great service in providing this per- 
sonnel for the industry. 

A characteristic of the feed indus- 
try is that the process of manufac- 
turing feed does not, relatively speak- 
ing, add to the raw materials cost to 
the extent of most industries. A hun- 
dred dollars worth of steel going to 
a watch factory will produce thous- 
ands of dollars worth of finished prod- 
ucts; the same amount of feed ingre- 
dients will produce, at most, about 
$120 to $140 worth of finished prod- 
ucts. Saving a dollar per hundred in 
raw materials would be insignificant 
to the watch maker; the same saving 
to the feed manufacturer would be 
tremendous. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


The Place of the Laboratory 
In the Feed Mill 


By Elmer Modeer 


Laboratory Director and Nutritionist 
Staley Milling Co., Kansas City 


The feed industry today is not sell- 
ing ingredients, such as soybean oil 
meal or wheat gray shorts, as exam- 
ples, but nutrition, measured in terms 
such as protein, phosphorus or ribo- 
flavin; and the only way to measure 
these factors is by laboratory analy- 
sis. A properly used laboratory is one 
of the greatest single factors for 
lowering materials cost, while still 
maintaining nutritional quality in 
feeds. Yet a tremendous proportion of 
the tonnage of formula feeds is made 
and sold today on pencil-and-paper 
calculations, a practice that is costly 
to the producer and risky for the 
consumer. 

It is hard to understand how or- 
ganizations that diligently pursue and 
apply every materials handling and 


labor saving idea in production, run, 


their offices with the most modern 
and complex accounting machinery, 
and yet accept—and sell—the factor 
that accounts for more than two 
thirds of the cost of the finished 
product almost entirely on guess- 
work. 

What should a laboratory do in the 
feed mill? The first point to be real- 
ized is that there is nothing auto- 
matic about results from a labora- 
tory. Unless the information obtained 
is put to use by management, it isn’t 
worth anything. A laboratory is of 
value only to the extent to which the 
laboratory data is actually applied. 
This is a function of management, 
but it is also a responsibility of the 
chemist to educate and cooperate 
with management in applying the in- 
formation. If the answer “yes” can- 
not be given to the question “Will 
we be able to do something on the 
basis of this test?” then the particu- 
lar test will be a sheer waste of time 
and money. Undoubtedly, however, a 
great deal of analytical data in many 
companies leaves the laboratory and 
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UNIFORM CUT—NO WASTE WITH 


KIPP - KELLY 


ROTARY GRANULATOR & CUTTER 


World’s Standard Machine for: 
CUTTING OAT GROATS Also for: 
e@ Wheat 
® Hulled Barley 
® Hulled Green Oats 


Expertly designed and built 
service and low upkeep cost. Capacity per 
unit per hour 300 pounds on fine granulation 

500 Ibs. on rough granulation. Six unit 
machines produce 1,800 Ibs. to 3,000 Ibs. 


per hour. 
Available in one, two, four and six unit 


KhIPP =k} LIMITED 


68 Higgins Ave. 


® Rice 
® Rye 
®@ Hulled Buckwheat 


for rugged 


Winnipeg, Canada 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jonres-HErreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crrty 6, Missouri 


passively fills file drawers in the of 
fice because of habit. 


Types of Data 


For convenience of description, lab- 
oratory data can be classed as “po- 
lice,’ “pattern” or investigational. 
The most practical tests made by the 
feed laboratory are those termed “po- 
lice” checks. These are determina- 
tions that can be made quickly 
enough to form a basis for acceptance 
of ingredients or release of finished 
feeds. On ingredients, the protein 
test looms large, with such individual 
factors as fiber on millfeeds, total 
solids in molasses, carotene in alfal- 
fa, or free fatty acid in meat and 
bone scraps, as examples. On the 
basis of such routine, quickly per- 
formed tests, the laboratory can act 
not only as a quality screen but also 
as a guide to the buyer for acceptable 
sources of supply and as an aid in 
setting up specifications. 

“Police” checks on production are 
especially important. Analysis for 
protein, molasses content, urea, mois- 
ture, drugs, such as nitrophenide, ni- 
trofurazone, sulfaquinoxaline or ar- 
sanilic acid, can all be completed be- 
fore shipment is made, in most cases. 
They are the basis of real quality 
control, the “bread and butter” work 
of the laboratory. 

“Pattern” type testing involves as- 
says that cannot be completed quick- 
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ly enough or performed often enough 
to serve as acceptance or rejection 
factors, but which are used to get a 
picture of the normal behavior pat- 
tern of numerous factors in the pro- 
duction operations. In addition to the 
tests used for policing, such factors 
as fat, fiber, ash, calcium, phosphorus, 
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MILLERS, ELEVATOR and FOOD PLANT OPERATORS 
as a SURE and SAFE solution of their PEST PROBLEMS | 


The name is 


The Reasons are beyond Challenge 


e LARVACIDE is POWERFUL (over 99% chlorpicrin). 
@ PENETRATES machinery, cracks, crevices, grain kernels, sacked goods— 


® DOES A THOROUGH JOB. Kills insects, egglife, larvae. Drives rodents 
out of retreats, to die in the open, without carcass nuisance. 


e Is SAFER. Its unmistakable warning makes it impossible for ANYONE 
without mask protection to enter or willingly stay in concen- 


trations considered dangerous to life. No fire or explosion 


hazard. 


each in sealed can, 12 to carton. 


Q ® 
AEROSOL borvaGKCIe is a new form, convenient for general 
mill fumigation, empty bins, vaults, sacked grain storage and 
rodent control. Released by simply opening a valve, the 
LARVACIDE gasifies immediately, travels up to 50 feet in 
5 to 6 seconds. Requires less exposure time and aerates faster. 


Other Dependable © Fumigants 


LARVABROME (20% LARVACIDE, 
80% methyl bromide). A self propelling 
fumigant, effective in buildings and other 
spaces not subject to tightest sealing. Kills 
every type of flour and grain pest, includ- 
ing egglife. Lethal also to rodents. 

PESTMASTER METHYL BROMIDE 
—A fumigant of high toxicity and pene- 
trating power, for insect control and gen- 
eral fumigation in varlts, box cars, etc. 


IS EASILY APPLIED, and comes conveniently packaged in 
cylinders of 25 to 180 lbs., also in handy dispenser bottles, 
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Write for NEW TECHNICAL LITER- 
ATURE ON GRAIN BIN CIRCULAT.- 
ING SYSTEMS. 

Request also our new “GUIDE to Effec- 
tive and Safer Mill Fumigation.” 








117 Liberty St. 





WEST COAST: 1515 Third Street, San Francisco 


New York 6, N. Y. 
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manganese, sodium chloride, caro- 
tene and vitamin A, riboflavin, when 
run repeatedly enough, establish a 
statistical basis for determining prop- 
er quality control. Adequate and safe 
but not excessive overages for criti- 
cal materials, proper mixing 

sufficient “set back” between feed 
changes and other factors affecting 
the uniformity of products, are typi- 
cal of the problems “pattern” check- 
ing helps solve. In fact this “X-ray” 
picture of plant operations is limited 
only by the chemist’s. ingenuity and 
the cooperativeness of production 
management. Another important 
“pattern” study concerns storage and 
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stability of products. The history of 
moisture changes from mixing 
through prolonged storage under dif- 
ferent conditions, and carotene re- 
tention under the same conditions 
furnishes important data. 

In addition to police and pattern 
tests, the laboratory performs a va- 
riety of services of a more long term 
and investigational nature, which va- 
ries greatly in scope among different 
companies, depending upon how much 
testing and “research” is being done. 

An important, but often misunder- 
stood fact is that fundamentally the 
analytical laboratory in the feed in- 
dustry is not a research laboratory, 
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signs on most lab doors, notwith- 
standing. What is termed research in 
the feed industry—which is largely 
testing rather than true fundamental 
research—is primarily biological, in- 
volving comparative feeding studies 
of one sort or another. In such pro- 
cedures, the laboratory is a tool, as 
in the case of purchasing or produc- 
tion, but only a tool. 

If a study is made, for example, of 
the effect of phosphorus levels in 
growing chicks, it is necessary that 
the laboratory assay the feeds to be 
sure that the levels are actually as 
intended, and the laboratory might 
run chick bone ash tests at the end 








INSIDE SCIENCE 


White Flour in the U.S.4.- 


Enriched” with Vitamins and Iron for Better Nutrition 


by Science Writer 


This article is one of a series devoted to the enrichment of family u * te flour 
white bread and rolls, corn meal and grits, macaroni products and white + 


The enrichment of family white flour with 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and iron by 
American millers is a major success. It has 
made great contributions to better health in 
the United States by improving a staple food. 


Since the start of the program in 1941 by millers, vol- 
untarily, the evidence is conclusive that enrichment not 
only has reduced the number of cases of certain dietary 
diseases but also is promoting the mental and physical 
vigor and well-being of the U. S. population generally. 
Because of its demonstrated value, the principle and 
practice of enrichment have been applied to other foods 
made from grains: corn meal and grits, white rice, maca- 
roni, spaghetti, noodles, pastina, farina—and, of course, 
to white bread and rolls. 





Doctors and diet experts have long supported white 
flour enrichment. The Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association and the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research Council are 
on record as endorsing the practice. 


The legislatures of a majority of the States plus Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico have enacted laws which make manda- 
tory the enrichment of all family white flour, as well as 
white bread, sold commercially in those areas. 


American homemakers, too, favor foods they know 
to be enriched—a fact demonstrated by surveys. They 
look for these words on package labels: “Enriched with 
vitamins and iron for better nutrition.” 


What Is Enrichment 2? 


It’s an axiom in the milling industry that consumers want 
beautifully fine, white flour. When wheat is milled and 
processed to get the white flour which the public demands, 
vitamin and mineral values are unavoidably lost. 


Enrichment restores to white flour the following im- 
portant vitamin and mineral factors: thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin and iron. Calcium also may be added as an op- 
tional ingredient. The process is simple and inexpensive. 
A mixture of the vitamins and iron is fed into the flour 
stream during processing. This insures that the enriching 
ingredients are spread evenly throughout the flour. 


The U. S. Food and Drug Administration has estab- 
lished standards which white flour must meet to be prop- 
*Webster's Merriam Collegiate Dictionary includes this defini- 
tion of “enrich”: “to improve (a food) in nutritive value by 
addition in processing of vitamins and minerals”. 








erly labeled enriched. The requirements, in milligrams 
per pound, are: 


Min Max 
Thiamine (vitamin B,)........ PG eg Sg eid an p B 
Riboflavin (vitamin B.) ....... ° Sree 1.5 | 
Niacin (another “B” vitamin)...16.0..........2 0.0 
SERIE a, 5 Sree aie |e ue ae 16.5 | 
(In Canada, too, the same standards have been 


set for enriched white flour through the amend- 
ment of the Food and Drugs Act.) 


Vitamins Are Made 


The science of chemistry is so advanced these days that 
many of Nature’s complex substances can be “dupli- 
g) cated” in the laboratory. 
This has happened with | 
many vitamins. First, the 
chemical composition is | 
learned. Second, the pure | 
substance is isolated. Third, | 
a “duplicate” is made by | 
synthesis. And fourth, the 
laboratory techniques are 
extended to large scale | 
operation. 

















The manufactured “du- 
plicate” is identical chemically and in biological activity 
with Nature’s own product. A vitamin is still a vitamin 
regardless of its source. So efficient is large scale manu- 
facturing that vitamins are sold at a lower cost than if 
they were extracted from natural sources. 


The Hoffmann-La Roche people make top quality 
vitamins actually by the tons. To do this they use amaz- 
ingly complex processes with scientific production con- 
trols and the latest equipment which fill buildings each 
a city block square and many stories high. 


Reprints of this article, and all others in this series are 
available without charge. Please send your request to the 
Vitamin Division, Hoffmann- La Roche Inc., Nutley 10, 
New Jersey. In Canada: 
Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., 286 
St. Paul Street, West; Montreal, 
Quebec. 


The watermills are gone. Today’s 
needs require today’s methods. How 
sensible it is that millers across the 
nation restore health-giving vitamins 
and minerals through enrichment. 














e GREATER SAFETY 
e MORE ECONOMY 


Bromotox, a mixture of ethylene di- 
bromide and methyl bromide, is an 
effective, safe and economical space 
fumigant. The stronger odor and 
lower dosage requirements of Bromo- 
tox result in greater killing power, 
increased economy and maximum 
safety. It is longer lasting, more 
penetrating and leaves no residual 
odor. Bromotox allows positive con- 
trol of granary and rice weevils, 
Angoumois grain moth, confused 
flour beetle, Mediterranean flour 
moth, raisin moth, cheese mites and 
many other pests infesting grain, 
flour, rice, cheese and dried fruits. 
Available in cans packed twelve per 
case as well as 10, 50, 120 and 170 
pound cylinders. 


| *TRADE MARK AP & CC 


| | Other Eston Fumigants: 


ESTON METHYL BROMIDE 
The Versatile Fumigant 


M-B-C FUMIGANT 
Methyl Bromide with 


2% Chloropicrin 
A Product of 
ESTON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


American Potash & 


Chemical Corporation 


3100 E. 26th St. Los Angeles 23, Cal. 


Midwestern Distributor 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


810 S. FLORISSANT ROAD 
FERGUSON 21, MISSOURI 
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THE EASIEST 


AND MOST 


EFFICIENT 


MILL 


FUMIGATION 
METHOD 


IN THE WORLD 


It is easy! Dawson Fumigant 
Formula 73 and the “Little Squirt” 
portable applicator cut your fumi- 
gation costs in half and give you 
better results. It is not impossible. 
It is being done today in a number 
of mills. We can prove it, too. 

Here’s what one miller says: “A 
complete spot fumigation in our 
mill takes two men about one hour. 
Yearly cost is being reduced well 
below 50% of previous material and 
methods.” 

The system is based on a new 
and efficient portable machine ap- 
plication of a highly concentrated 
fumigant. No equipment to buy— 
no initial investment. Two trained 
men can fumigate a mill in two 
hours. So effective general fumiga- 
tions no longer necessary. 

Let us give you all the facts. No 
obligation. Write today. 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS, 


INC. 


810 S. Florissant Road 
Ferguson 21, Mo. 



































of the experiment, but the problem 
under investigation is fundamentally 
nutritional, not analytical. 

It must also be understood that the 
laboratory is not necessarily, or even 
usually, the nutrition, formulation 
and “research” department. Most feed 
nutritionists have come into the in- 
dustry with degrees of an anima 
husbandry background, such as poul- 
try science or dairy science, to which 
chemistry is incidental. The number 
of nutritionists with primarily chem- 
istry or biochemistry backgrounds, 
with “animal” training incidental, 
are fewer. Where the laboratory and 
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nutrition departments are separate, 
as they are in large companies and 
even most smaller ones, management 
quite frankly may be faced with a 
personnel problem. The scientific re- 
sponsibilities — and authority and 
prestige—must be clearly defined, be- 
cause complete cooperation is essen- 
tial. If laboratory findings are to be 
translated into money saving action, 
perfect coordination between chemist 
and formulator is essential. 
Companies interested in potential 
laboratory installations are keenly 
interested in costs. The minimum cost 
of a laboratory capable of making 
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most, if not all, of the tests men- 
tioned here, will be about $5,000, 
with housing and installation extra. 
Recently the Association of Scienti- 
fic Instruments Makers, at the re- 
quest of the National Candy Manu- 
facturers Assn., made an estimate 
for the equipment for a minimum 
quality control laboratory for that 
industry and arrived at the same 
figure. 

This laboratory will be adequate 
for the smaller mill—15,000 to 50,000 
annual tonnage, while the medium 
class—50,000 to 150,000 annual ton- 
nage, will usually need about $8,000 
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AND WHIZZER 
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BUHLER VENTILATED 
VERTICAL WHIZZER 


Removes surface moisture from 
grain that comes from washing 
machine by means of centrifugal 
force with upward action and 
strong currents of air. Perforated 
stainless steel casing, built-in 
spray, and protective outer hous- 
ing for rinsing and cleaning. 
Should always be used after the 


COMBINED WASHER 


A compact unit, requiring less 
space than a combination of MPU 
and MHEsc. Particularly suitable 
for thoroughly washing wheat and 
eliminating stones, sand, and met- 
al. Provides uniformly good wash- 
ing and low absorption of water 
by grain. Minimem 
water consumption, 


TURES- 





The Buhler MPU Grain Washer and Stoner has an improved 
device that removes light, infested grains, bits of straw and 


smut by flotation. Stones, sand, and metal are removed 


entirely by a separate conveyor. 


Uniform washing is assured. Grain inlet is 


Buhler Brothers Division 


408 SYNDICATE BLDG. 
MINNEAPO: 


24 KING ST. WEST 
TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 





adjustable so that grain can be exposed to water 
for the length of time required by the condition of 
the grain. Rinsing is done with fresh water in an 
inclined rinsing conveyor with perforated rotating 
casing. Water consumption is minimum, 


You'll reduce wear on rolls, lower the ash 
content and raise the quality of end prod- 
ucts with Buhler Washers and Whizzers. 
Write for full details. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., INC. 
26 LOGAN ST., MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 
BUHLER BROTHERS, INC. U.S.A. 


LIS 2, MINNESOTA 


BUHLER BROTHERS (Canada) LTD. 
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FLOW 


(British Patents Nos. 687321, 
687322. Overseas patents 
pending.) 


SPACE-SAVING reducing cap- 
ital expenditure. 

- CYCLONES mounted directly 

on to plansifter feed-boards. 


z MINIMUM LIFT — Stock is 
lifted vertically through 
rollermills. 

4 A STRAIGHT FLOW from 


hopper allows basement- 
fitted rollermills. 
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Look for these five all-important factors 
when choosing a pneumatic conveying 
system 1—overall efficiency, wer 
consumption, 3—freedom from kes, 
4—simplicity of layout, 5—the space it 
occupies, plus freedom of access to vital 
machinery. 

‘Pneu-Flow’ was designed to withstand ~ 
this searching scrutiny, Only ‘Pneu-Flow’ 
offers the advantage of lifting stock ver- 
tically from the hopper, up through the 
rollermill, New minimum lift of stock 
saves power. Absence of vicious bends 
makes hold- -ups a thing of the past. Yes, 
‘Pneu-Flow’ is choke-proof. Better still, 
‘Pneu-Flow’ is available, versatile, sani- 
tary, adaptable to any mill or smut de- 
partment. 

SAVING POWER AND SPACE 

Compare the savings with the outmoded, conven- 
tional layout, left. See how bends are smoothed 
out—even avoided. ho aeneng Nao how ; the vertical 


lift is cut down, ‘Pneu- reduces ‘uilding 
heights and power consumption. 


Robix OY 


OF ROCHDALE, ENGLAND 


A typical layout of Robinson 
Receiver Aspirators— 
Type PFm 





A “ghosted” rollermill showing 
the vertical lift from the hop- 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
68 Higgins Avenue, Winnipeg, 2 
65 Market Street, Toronto, { 





| BEST PRICES FOR THE BEST 
QUALITY MILLING GRAIN... 


KEPT IN TOP CONDITION WITH 
HOT SPOT DETECTOR SYSTEMS 


No problem to keep 
1 milling grain at top 
quality by knowing con- 
} dition of grain; guiding 
safe storage operations 
through temperature — 
control to prevent spoil- 

age. Our systems detect 

slightest heating caused by moisture, insects, dirt . . . keeps 
grain in top quality. 




















INC. 


HOT SPOT DETECTOR, 


214 THIRD STREET « DES MOINES. [OWA 
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to $15,000 in equipment. It is a com- 
mon failing of management inexpe- 
rienced in laboratory problems to 
under-equip, or rather to over-esti- 
mate the capacity of laboratory 
equipment. Even with the cost of 
scientific equipment being high in 
comparison with regular equipment, 
it is cheap in comparison with labora- 
tory labor costs. A two-unit fat ap- 
paratus, for instance is a nuisance, 
even in the smallest laboratories. 
Probably three fourths of the labora- 
tories with 6-unit Kjeldahl protein 
outfits really need 12 units, and most 
of those with 12 would profit by 24- 
unit setups. The speed and flexibility 
of adequate equipment soon pays for 
itself. 

How far the feed mill should go be- 
yond the program outlined here 
would better be determined by evolu- 
tion from such a starting point. In 
general, the maxim, “Run nothing 
that cannot result in action” should 
be observed. Such procedures as mi- 
crobiological assays, vitamin D chick 
tests, amino acid paper chromatogra- 
phy have a place in the larger organ- 
izations, particularly the multiple 
unit companies with central labora- 
tories, but unless the volume of pur- 
chases of such things as vitamin D 
oil or vitamin Bz involves great quan- 
tities, the many reliable commercial 
laboratories will be more economical, 
for the volume of such tests that the 
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average mill will need. 

It is difficult more than to general- 
ize in estimating salary costs for feed 
laboratories. As a rough guide, how- 
ever, a survey conducted annually by 
the American Chemical Society 
shows that last year, graduating 
chemists with bachelor’s degrees and 
without experience were going into 
industry at an average of $350 per 
month. Enough experience to warrant 
assuming charge of a _ laboratory 
would suggest a minimum of at least 
$400; larger laboratories would im- 
ply larger salaries, but capable tech- 
nicians can be trained for routine op- 
erations, lowering the per sample av- 
erage cost. 

One of the common mistakes feed 
companies starting laboratories make 
is an improper sampling set-up. Sam- 
pling is a critical factor, and the 
source of many errors. It should be 
independent of production and under 
the control of the laboratory, but 
usually the sampler is selected be- 
cause a broom can be left with less 
trouble than a panel board or desk, 
or because the one selected is a good 
man with a car door. The American 
Association of Cereal Chemists Feed 
and Feedstuffs Evaluation commit- 
tee is carrying on a study of sam- 
pling techniques, and its findings 
should be a guide to industry prac- 
tice. 

How does the laboratory justify 





Times have changed .. . 


so have dust control 





methods. The DAY Company has played an 
important part in modernizing the control 
of dust with a new concept, a new design in 
dust filtering. The DAY High Pressure, 
Reverse Jet Dust Filter manufactured under 
DAY and Hersey patents is a real departure 
from “‘yesterday’s” type filter. 


The DAY “AC"' Filter Provides Advantages 
Found in No Other Filter 

It saves valuable plant space because a smaller unit 
handles more dust laden air. Installation time is cut to a 
minimum because it is pre-assembled at the factory. 
The DAY “AC” High Pressure, Reverse Jet Filter brings to 
industry such advanced features as self-adjusting clean- 
ing rings; square-to-round streamlined dust-laden air 
inlets; dust separation from different exhaust systems 
within one filter and multiple screw conveyor discharges. 
These and many more features give you the most 
efficient dust filtering at the lowest cost. 


For facts about modern dust filtering—write 
toDAY for Bulletin 528R. 


“The DAY Company 


822 Third Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 

IN CANADA: P.O. Box 70E, Fort William, Ontario 

Branch Plants: Buffalo, Fort Worth & Toronto, Ont. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





Cutaway view of the DAY Dust Filter 
available housed or unhoused—for 

use on either vacuum or pressure. 

(Licensed by H. J. Hersey, Jr.) 


AIR POLLUTION with DAY DUST CONTROL 
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ese expenditures? If all the savings 
contro) showed up on 


xt laboratory 


the company books as specifically as 
telephon bills or insurance pay- 
ments, a great many laboratories 


would be ated about as rapid- 
ly as the personnel could be found. 
On the subject of direct savings on 


inaugul 


ingredient costs, estimates must be 
made witl cautious reservations, 
since conditions vary so greatly, but 
for an average mill, with average 


safety-factor formulation and em- 
ploying as a guide one of the current 
popular feed ingredient analysis 
charts, a saving of from $1 to $2 per 
protein alone. Sav- 
ngs on vitamins through “pattern” 
tests, savings on mixing time or oth- 
er production factors representesav- 
ings of varying degrees of tangibility. 
f direct financial re- 
turns from quality control, however 
there is a necessity for uniform and 
efficient production of formula feeds 
A large and growing proportion of 
the buyers of feed today are aware 
of the efficiency of our products to 
the second decimal. For this type of 
customer there can be no guess work 
for lon at every step of the 
way is essential to retain the busi- 
ness of this growing class of feed 


customers 


ton is possible on 


Irrespective 





Control 


The answer t e question of how 
small a mill can afford a laboratory, 
depends upon many factors—but con- 


1aking just 60 tons 


sider that a mill n 
I ying annually about $1 





nillion worth of complex and varied 
raw terials, differing widely in 
price ind selling them for a rela- 
tively all ms n over the raw ma- 
ter price. It can ill afford to gam- 
ble either on the quality of its pur- 
chases or the accuracy of its blending 

The relatively free and easy days 
for the rapidly expanding feed manu- 


facturing industri 
Bulk handling 
trucks 


are disappearing 
pallets and fork 
all point to the 
race for cost saving and efficiency. 
The days when margins could be 
maintained to cover a multitude of 
sins of production inefficiencies, ex- 
travagant promotion costs and care- 
less ing ng, and still show 
g to a close. Only 


paper bags 





a profit l 

the efficient can remain in the race, 
ind no one sellir nutrition can af- 
ford to guess about it. 


One of the brightest prospects for 
the future of the feed industry is the 
fact that its Feed Technology School 
will soon be making available to the 
industry men capable of operating 
the laboratories against a background 
of thorough training in feed tech- 
nology 

A virtual bottleneck of the 
feed-wise chemists will be broken, 
ust as the Milling Industry School, 
of which it is a part, has done fot 
the flour milling industry during the 
past quarter century. The benefits to 
the entire feed justry will be in- 
-alculable. 


BREA r r AFF OF LIFE—— 


PEE Group 
Will Meet June 20-25 


CHICAGO—The 26th annual con- 
vention of the Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents will be 
held June 20-25, with headquarters 
at the Alexandra Hotel in 
Winnipe 

Plans for the convention were an- 
nounced by Leslie C. Irwin, Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd., Fort William, presi- 
dent of the group 

The meeting 





lack of 


Royal 


will be called the 
“good will” and “family” convention. 

One of the features of the confer- 
ence will be a 465-mile trip to Fort 
William-Port Arthur, big grain stor- 
age center. 
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Bolting Cloth Apertures and 
Modern Grinding Practice 


By John Speight 


Flour manufacture is something of 
a “hit-and-miss” affair, governed by 
rule-of-thumb methods. It was be- 
queathed to us like this and we had 
to accept it. Change will always be 
slow in this industry. It cannot be 
otherwise and for many reasons, the 
chief of which is that flour converted 
into bread is one of the principal 
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forms of nutrition for a great many 
people. Millers, therefore, have to be 
extremely careful in attempting to in- 
troduce change in any shape or form, 
a condition that makes most of them 
hesitate before committing them- 
selves to changes that might not 
prove satisfactory. 

Nevertheless, steady progress has 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: John Speight is 
a British milling engineer who has 
had considerable experience in both 
the U.K. and Western Germany. He 
has contributed a number of improve- 
ments to current milling practice and 
in his writings for the technical press 
he covers a wide field of interest. The 
article is reproduced from Milling, the 
Liverpool, England, publication. 





been made. Flour milling is moving 
slowly into the realms of scientific 
control and application. We have au- 
of weighing, 


tomatic flow control 


Here are just sons of the advantages Bagpak Multiwall Bags give 


- you and your customers. 


« Lower packaging costs + Reduced freight costs + Better 


stacking of filled bags + Both filled and empty bags require 
less storage space » Shipping and storage on Bagpak 


Advertising message can be printed on face of bags 


Bagpak production and quality are backed by the tremendous 
countrywide facilities and resources of the International Paper 
Company. For complete information and suggestions as to how you 
can package and ship your product more profitably, write:M 1-17 


International Paper Company, Bagpak Division i 
220 E. 42 Street, New York 17 


nternational 


BAGPAK DIVISION. 


AAPPET <onrany : 
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blending, packing, pneumatic convey- 
ing and separation, remote control 
for moving, storing and delivery of 
finished products. Yet, we still cling 
in the main to rule-of-thumb methods 
to control our grinding process, which 
is acknowledged to be one of the 
most important processes in the 
manufacture of flour. 

It is true that in many mills some 
form of grinding control is practiced 
with the aid of test sieves, 
on the break rolls, but it is only in a 
few instances that the constant siev- 
ing test has superseded the rule-of- 
thumb and finger-grinding control, 
especially on the reduction rolls. It is 
surprising to find that practically no 
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attention has been paid to this sub- 
ject by writers of text books, who cer- 
tainly describe how sieve tests can be 
carried out, but who fail to mention 
the importance of grinding control by 
constant sieve tests. 

Certain information about grinding 
can be obtained by feeling or rub- 
bing the material between the thumb 
and fingers, but this sort of informa- 
tion is liable to errors of judgment. 
It is not definite enough to meet 
modern demands, and as such can 
have no place in a future mill. Defi- 
nite information cannot be obtained 
by merely feeling or rubbing material 
between the thumb and fingers; the 
only dependable way is to make ac- 


curate sieve tests and subsequent 
analyses in order to provide a per- 
manent record. The judgment of the 
operator may change, as it frequently 
does, or if there is a change of opera- 
tor he has no knowledge of what has 
previously been considered a satis- 
factory performance. 

Discovery came to mankind first by 
chance, later by trial and error; today 
it is chiefly as the result of deliberate 
and direct investigation. Scientific 
knowledge enables us to promote 
theories or so-called laws which can 
govern a particular process of manu- 
facture; the knowledge is definite and 
the outcome certain. The more 
formulae or so-called laws, the better 
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communication. 


SWISS SILK .. 


wite Silh= 


BODMER - DUFOUR - EXCELSIOR - SCHINDLER - WYDLER 


When Alexander Graham Bell’s voice 
travelled over a wire to Mr. Watson in 1876, 
the door of a Boston attic opened upon a 
most significant development in world-wide 


Today, without the telephone, commerce, 
industry, government and social life would 
slow almost to a halt. The telephone is a 
basic necessity to modern living. 


SWISS SILK is a basic milling necessity. 
The heart of the mill is the sifting operation 
and the heart of the sifter is overwhelmingly 
. and that has been true 
year after year for a very good reason... 
you can’t buy a better sifting textile. 
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is each individual process understood. 
In the case of grinding and crushing 
minerals, it was not until Rittinger 
and Kick laid down a _ so-called 
formula that we were even aware of 
what this process implied or even how 
it could be interpreted. 


Thumb-and-Finger Test 


In the manufacture of flour, grind- 
ing has received the least attention 
of all in the efforts that have been 
made to put the industry on a scien- 
tific basis comparable with modern 
demands. The control of grinding to- 
day, in the main, is practically the 
same as when it was first introduced 
in its present form about 100 years 
ago. 

This time-honored custom of test- 
ing the grinding between the thumb 
and fingers may have served us fairly 
well in the past, but today we demand 
something more definite, not liable to 
the failings of the human element. 
With due respect to the operatives, 
no two men feel alike in this per- 
sonal touch, especially after one of 
them has (say) spent his leisure time 
in strenuous gardening work before 
taking control of the grinding floor. 
This is no reflection on the operatives 
concerned; it is the system that is at 
fault. It is completely out of place in 
a modern mill. There is no doubt the 
industry is fully aware of the impor- 
tance of substituting something more 
in keeping with modern requirements 
to take the place of this rule-of- 
thumb method now employed; the 
difficulty is in finding something really 
suitable which will admit of few 
errors. 

Bearing Temperature 


There have been many attempts to 
control the grinding operation by 
means of indicating or recording the 
temperature of the roll, but here 
again there are serious disadvantages 
to this procedure, chief of which is 
the uncertainty and irregularity in 
bearing temperature, which naturally 
affects the temperature of the ground 
product. In an effort to solve this 
problem, I introduced the first com- 
pletely enclosed and streamlined form 
of roller mill. In this machine pro- 
vision was made for oil reservoirs with 
oil pumps attached which circulated 
the oil continuously through the bear- 
ings and reduced roll temperature, 
but even in this case the variable heat 
transmitted from the bearings ren- 
dered grinding control by tempera- 
ture unsatisfactory. I found similar 
conditions obtained when the tem- 
perature of the stock leaving the nip 
of the rolls was indicated. Therefore, 
I came to the conclusion that tem- 
perature control of the grinding oper- 
ation could not be regarded as a re- 
liable guide. 

The reason why all control of grind- 
ing operations should be scientifically 
conducted, is that the grinding equip- 
ment has a point of the most desira- 
ble production. To be above or below 
this point is bound to reduce the effi- 
ciency of the plant; insufficiently 
ground products are bound to be un- 
satisfactory and overground products 
equally so. 

In order to maintain the most de- 
sirable point of production, it is es- 
sential to carry out regular routine 
sieving tests with clockwork regu- 
larity on all grinding processes to 
obtain granulation curves which can 
serve as a useful guide in this work. 


Particle Size 

When working with finely divided 
materials such as flour, it is necessary 
to have a knowledge of the size of 
the particles at various stages in the 
manufacturing process, as size is one 
of the most important properties of 
all solid materials. 
Flour is made from grain that is 
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Maybe she doesn’t know anything about V-90 .. . but Mrs. America 
knows what she likes. 
And that’s just the point . . . For 16 years, practically all self-rising flour 


and self-rising corn meal has been leavened with V-90. The dependable 
baking performance your customers have learned to expect is the direct 
result of good flour and V-90’s outstanding 
leavening action. Today, Mrs. America 
trusts your product because 
summer-and-winter she gets the same 
fine oven results every time. 
Mrs. America isn’t a miller . . . and 
she isn’t a chemist. But she certainly 
is an expert in her own kitchen. She knows when a flour is up to par... 
and when it isn’t. For 16 years, Mrs. America has shown her preference for 
self-rising flour and corn meal made with V-90. So, if you want to keep your 


customers happy . . . insist on V-90, the only time-tested phosphate you can buy! 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


155 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Coated Anhydrous Monocalcium Phosphate 





Back in pre V-90 days, self-rising flour was known 
primarily as a biscuit flour. Then, along came V-90, 
and housewives tried this new self-rising flour for 
cakes, muffins, and many other home-baked products. 
The results were startling! Here, for the first time, 
was a truly all-purpose self-rising flour. From that 
day on, self-rising flour sales started on a climb that 
never has been reversed. 


V-90 did the same thing for self-rising corn meal. It 
opened up entirely new sales opportunities for many 
mills. Prior to V-90, self-rising corn meal was un- 
satisfactory because of difficulties encountered with 
shelf life. Today, Mrs. America knows she can expect 
perfect corn bread every time. 


Yes, every miller has to be an expert... not only in 
his knowledge of milling, but he must exercise expert 
judgment in the selection of phosphate. Pleasing Mrs. 
America day in and day out is no easy task. And 
remember, V-90 is the only phosphate that Mrs. Amer- 
ica, the real expert, has approved. 


® 
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*Cooted Anhydrous Monocalcium Phosphote 
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ground and classified according to the 
size of the particles, most of which 
are so small that unless observed in 
groups they are invisible to the naked 
eye. The smallest particle that can 
be seen by the naked eye is 10 mi- 
crons. Particles of two microns and 
under do not settle easily, they will 
remain airborne for a long time, their 
settling rate in still air being ap- 
proximately eight inches or less per 
hour. 

To obtain a full knowledge of these 
particles which is the result of the 
grinding process, it is necessary to 
use the sieve test, which gives a true 
picture of the effectiveness of the 
grinding operation, irrespective of 
temperature or other effects. Much 
information can be gained from this 
test and it is a very simple operation. 

In connection with the test, meshed 
covers, or bolting cloths as they are 
usually called, are used. These bolting 
cloths are identical with the covers 
used on the dressing machinery and 
have aperture sizes of varying degree 
in width and area, so much so that I 
am inclined to regard them as anti- 
quated in conception and as thor- 
oughly outdated as the rule-of-thumb 
grinding control. I should like to see 
some much needed improvement ef- 
fected in all types of silk or synthetic 
fibre bolting cloth appertures, both in 
width and area 


Origin of Bolting Cloth 
Bolting c loths have had a good long 
run. Their origin is lost in the mists 
of antiquity, but bolting cloths as we 
know them, woven from silk threads, 
are of comparatively recent origin. It 


was in the early part of 1830 that 
Peter Anton Dufour, employed by a 
Swiss firm of silk manufacturers, 


traveling in Holland, paid a visit to 
the factory of Le Grand & Belain in 
Haarlem, who at that time were 
manufacturing a very coarse bolting 


cloth of wool or horsehair. Dufour 
came away much impressed by the 
possibilities of manufacturing this 


type of cloth in silk, and in due course 
he invented a loom which enabled 
him to weave a comparatively durable 
silk cloth with a square mesh, and 
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also to produce it in a range of num- 
bers never attempted previously. It 
was Dufour’s invention which paved 
the way for the production of a much 
improved quality of flour than had 
previously been possible. 

The very high standard set by the 
manufacturers of bolting cloths in 
those days has been faithfully pre- 
served and followed down through the 
ages. In course of time, a system of 
numbering the cloth according to the 
meshes in a given measurement was 
adopted. Some time later, when 
science entered the industry, doubt 
was expressed that the numbering of 
the silk and the size of the mesh did 
not correspond to modern require- 
ments and should be put on a better 
basis. Different grades and strengths 
of bolting cloth began to appear, such 
as standard X, XX, XXX, which in 
most cases had a mesh aperture of 
different size. This naturally led to a 
certain amount of confusion, and it 
was not until Dr. Haltmeier, the 
famous German scientist, devoted a 
considerable amount of time and ef- 
fort to studying the problem that he 
was able to issue definite information 
regarding the mesh aperture size of 
the different grades of cloth. Halt- 
meier was also responsible for intro- 
ducing the now well-known and uni- 
versally acclaimed graph or curve, 
known as the granulation curve; his 
work in urging millers to be guided 
by the mesh aperture rather than 
the number of the cloth was of in- 
estimable value to the industry. 


Mesh Apertures 


Anyone who has been engaged in 


research work in flour milling must 
have at one time or another been 
confronted by the problem of mesh 
aperture size. The present system of 
numbering the aperture does at times 
lead to confusion and waste of effort 
unless one is prepared to check each 
individual cover. For instance, there 
is a No. 7 standard silk with a mesh 
aperture of 0.0088 inch, a No. 7 X 
with 0.0085, a No. 7 XX, 0.0082; then 
we have a No. 7 XXX with 0.0091. 
This is not an isolated case for there 
is a No. 12 X and a No. 13 X silk 
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Excessive moisture causes concrete decay. Western Water- 


proofing Company checks water penetration at its source. 
That's why leading elevator and processing plant owners, like 
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manufactured by different firms 
which have an identical aperture size 
of 0.0042 inch, so that unless covers 
are very clearly marked confusion is 
bound to occur. One would have 
thought the manufacturers of these 
cloths would have attempted to main- 
tain a constant aperture size for each 
individual number of cloth, irrespec- 
tive of grade or quality. Of course, 
there may be very good reasons why 
this cannot be done. 

The manufacturers of synthetic 
fibre cloths, such as Nylon, Perlon, 
etc., apparently have made an at- 
tempt to improve upon the numbering 
of their cloths by substituting for the 
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former number a figure indicating 
the width of the mesh aperture in 
microns, but here again some con- 
fusion has arisen owing to the fact 
that some manufacturers of these 
synthetic cloths have adopted vary- 
ing aperture sizes said to equal the 
number of silk cloth. One manufac- 
turer markets a cloth with a mesh 
aperture of 100 microns, claimed to 
equal a No. 13 silk, another make 
offers one with a mesh aperture of 
103 for the same number, whilst for 
a number 9 silk we are offered a 
range of mesh apertures varying 
from 178, 180 to 188. 

All this is somewhat confusing and 
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@ the most modern equipment available for preparing 
wheat for milling operations. 
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ean only lead to errors unless great 
care is exercised in checking: the 
mesh aperture. It certainly appears 
as if the manufacturers of these syn- 
thetic cloths have attempted,to fol- 
low on in the wake of the silk cloth 
manufacturers by making their cloths 
as near as possible to existing stand- 
ards. What a wonderful opportunity 
occurred for the manufacturers of 
these synthetic cloths to have adopted 
Rittinger’s suggestion, that the mesh 
apertures should be graduated in suc- 
cession to form a geometrical pro- 
gression. One must acknowledge that 
the indentification of these synthetic 
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cloths by the mesh aperture size 
stated in microns is a great improve- 
ment on former methods, but even 
this improvement falls far short of 
what is going to be required in a 
scientificially controlled flour mill. 
Likewise, if the numbering of the 
mesh aperture is open to improve- 
ment, so also is the ratio between the 
different numbers of mesh apertures; 
in fact, there is no ratio existing be- 
tween the various numbers of silk or 
synthetic cloths, which is largely the 
result of a legacy handed down from 
a bygone age. 

The manufacture of bolting cloths, 


whether of silk or synthetic mate- 
rials, without a fixed ratio between 
the apertures of the preceding or fol- 
lowing number, is a state of affairs 
similar to having a foot rule with no 
relation between the smaller divi- 
sions. 

Rittinger, in his work on grinding 
and crushing materials, recommended 
that a ratio between the different 
sizes of mesh aperture used in sep- 
arating the finished products should 
be adopted. This, of course, is no new 
suggestion, for it was over thirty 
years ago that Rittinger suggested 
that the mesh aperture width should 
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And the industrial age brought new fire hazards, 


The Mill Mutuals have been doing something about it. 


Quietly, persistently, efficiently their engineers 


and fieldmen work far and wide, 


Visiting mills and elevators north south east west, wherever 


grain is stored or processed, 


Pointing out hazards, showing ways of prevention, 


suggesting means of protection, 


All based on experience that goes back a century, 


on research that goes forward with science and technology, 
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All with one purpose, 


To Save the Grain that Feeds the Nation. 
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be governed by geometrical progres- 
sion in the fixed ratio of the square 
root of 2. 

It is rather surprising that so little 
attention should have been paid by 
the milling industry to these sugges- 
tions, for after all separating by size 
is on a parallel in both industries, 
milling grain or minerals. One Ameri- 
can firm of woven wire manufactur- 
ers did adopt his suggestions and they 
offer this type of wire cloth with a 
fixed ratio between the sizes. 

A great advantage of the Rittinger 
method of sizing is that by skipping 
every other size, you have a ratio of 
width of 2 to 1, by skipping two sizes 
you have a ratio of 3 to 1, and by 
skipping three sizes you have a ratio 
of 4 to 1. In this way, it is easy to 
adopt a different ratio without hav- 
ing to resort to a lot of calculations. 

Of course, one might be tempted to 
inquire why it should be necessary to 
manufacture bolting cloths having a 
standard mesh aperture with a fixed 
ratio between the various sizes. The 
answer to this is that the present sys- 
tem of manufacturing and numbering 
bolting cloths which have no definite 
relationship existing between the 
various sizes does not conform to 
modern requirements; it hinders the 
introduction of new methods of grind- 
ing control which will have to depend 
on the accuracy of mesh appertures 
and the demand that a certain mesh 
is just that and nothing more. 

The variation in the comparative 
openings of different grades of silk 
and synthetic cloths produced by vari- 
ous firms adds somewhat to the con- 
fusion. If the manufacturers could be 
persuaded to produce these cloths 
with mesh apertures of a fixed ratio, 
it would greatly simplify the formula 
of test work. The milling industry 
could then possibly adopt a universal 
method of testing products similar to 
that employed in the malting and 
brewing trades, whose conventions 
stipulate the mesh aperture, the 
grinding and sieving time for carry- 
ing out routine work, etc. The ad- 
vantage of this co-operation is that 
in whatever part of the world tests 
are undertaken, the results will be on 
a comparable basis. 

I suggest that it is only by adopt- 
ing a method of carrying out regular 
routine sieve tests and subsequent 
analyses, and the consequent produc- 
tion of granulation curves, that the 
grinding operation can be maintained 
at the highest possible point of effi- 
ciency, and in this way make certain 
that the grinding process is main- 
tained at the most desirable point of 
production. 


Another point in favor of adopting 
a mesh aperture size with a fixed 
ratio between the sizes is that it 
would then be comparatively simple 
with the aid of a graph or chart to 
find what aperture size is required to 
pass or retain a certain percentage 
of the product. 


Out of Step 


To manufacture bolting cloths with 
a confused jumble of aperture widths 
and areas is somewhat out of step 
with modern requirements, and 
should be replaced by something 
more in keeping with scientific prog- 
ress. Today’s manufacturing methods 
demand the application of science and 
the substitution of definite knowledge 
for the rule-of-thumb method. The 
manufacturers of bolting cloths can 
help greatly in this respect. 
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FLOW SHEETS 


(Continued from page la) 





be No. 3 Forster machines, and 
bleaching agitators of Economist or 
Similar design. 

With all the above work out of 
the way, we are ready to proceed 
to draw up the flow sheet. Each 
passage on breaks and reductions 
must be determined, how many sep- 
arations it will have, and what cloth 
numbering it will carry. We must 
visualize what hard wheat will do 
against how soft wheat will behave 
on this mill. 

All scalps and throughs of each 
and every sifter must be properly in- 
dicated as to where they go. If a 
combination mill, it is well to con- 
sider dual flouring sections for each 
mids passage and the tail-end 
streams. This permits the proper use 
of the second cuts flour on soft wheat 
and valving these same cuts to the 
following sections when grinding hard 
wheat. Usually 10-XX and 11-XX are 
used in place of 7 or 8-XX of 
dustings. 

One pitfall must be watched and 
that is the one of “run-arounds.” 
Sometimes these do creep in. 

All elevators are indicated as visu- 
alized. The mill engineer goes to 
work on his machinery layout plan, 
which includes a layout of every floor 
in the mill and his side view eleva- 
tion. He must position his equipment, 
that is rolls, so they flow by gravity 
to elevator and from elevator to 
sifters without conveyors, but some- 
times this is impossible. Yet many 
mills have, figuratively speaking, 
miles of unnecessary conveyors in 
the layout due to poor planning. 
Somewhat of a different approach 
can be made when using pneumatic 
conveying. For instance, one of the 
country’s latest corn mills has all 
principal machinery—that is, rolls, 
sifters and purifiers, all on one floor 
due to the pneumatic system of con- 
veying. 

Last but not least, the bleaching 
agitators, various feeders used on 
malt, phosphate, Novadel, enrichment 
bromate, or any other ingredient that 
will be fed into the finished flour 
must be properly located. The flour 
rebolting system is also very impor- 
tant. If our mill is to be equipped 
with bulk storage bins, flour should 
be weighed by continuous weighers 
to bins for keeping close watch on 
our yields. We should know the 
amount of wheat to the mill, and 
with the above mentioned weighers 
on flour should be in position of close 
control over yield. 

Results 

Successful milling cannot be done 
except by glancing over a diagram; 
it is coupled with the intimate knowl- 
edge the miller has of the mill that 
produces results. These results are 
the ones our individual management 
watch and by these they score our 
work. 

The work of the head miller is 
getting more complex, with many 
other phases of importance, such as 
labor, public relations, sanitation, eco- 
nomics and others. 

We have touched the highlights of 
an imaginary 2,000-sack mill, and 


looking about the country today, we 
can see quite a large number of mills 
designed by the departed Mr. Ziegler 
of Nordyke & Mormon of Indianap- 
olis, which were designed for about 
the old yardstick of 1,000 to 1,200 
bbl., with roll surface figured at 
1%” per, which are in reality most- 
ly running on %” 
culated roll surface of 1,250 to 1,500 
in. was to produce 2,000 to 2,400 cwt. 
per 24 hours, and is in reality today 
turning out 40% more flour than 
originally designed. So the 2,000- 
sack mill is turning out 2,800 sacks 
and the 2,400-sack mill is in the 
neighborhood of 3,360 sacks per day. 
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. Mr. Ziegler’s cal- 


It is common knowledge that %” 
roll surface per cwt. of capacity will 
give us a definite yield improvement 
and ease of milling control. 

The European miller with 1” of 
rolls per cwt. can yield 80% flour. 
The prices of low grade flours com- 
pared entered into the American mill- 
ing picture, and a yield of 72% is 
standard; but improvements up to 
75% extraction today are not out of some instances since the mill was 
the question. For intelligent study 
of any matter pertaining to the mill, 
it is necessary to keep all details 
in our flow sheets up to date. We 
are living in a busy world, but how 
many millers here have weighed up 
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every stream in their mill and then 
studied these results? You would be 
surprised at some results you receive. 

In many mills and some of them 
even larger units, flow sheets have 
not been brought up to date. Some- 
where in a conversation not long 
ago, an ex-miller friend of mine men- 
tioned the fact that many a milling 
diagram has not been corrected in 


started up new. Some of these mill 
flows are carried in the headmilier’s 
head. Therefore, I would like to end 
this discourse with a question: “Has 
your flow sheet been brought up to 
date lately?” 
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Grain fumigation, with occasional exceptions, 
is pretty well over for this crop year. So this is 
a good time to review your past season’s treat- 
ing. Are you satisfied? Were results good? If 


not, why not? Unless you know the reason, 
the same thing could happen again. 


Many people think that the fumigant itself 
is just about the whole show in successful fumi- 
gation; that you buy it, send it upstairs, and 
after that it’s automatic. If results aren’t right 
—then, naturally, it’s the fumigant. 


Well, we’ve always pointed out that differ- 
ent types of fumigants differ markedly in 
adaptability and practical effectiveness. But 
what we’re emphasizing now is that even a 
good grain fumigant is only one factor in an 
insect control program. 


What other factors should be considered to 
help your fumigant give best results? 


First, no grain fumigant will do a really good 
job if grain condition is “off”. If condition is 
just a little “off”, the fumigant will be handi- 
capped. If it’s badly “off”—as indicated by ris- 
ing temperatures—you'll almost certainly have 
poor results. Why? Because you’re depending on 
the fumigant to reach and penetrate each ker- 
nel. Well, it just won’t do it when the grain is 
heating and giving off a lot of carbon dioxide. 
The remedy? Run the grain and get it back in 
shape before trying to fumigate. Or, if you 
can’t do that, pour the dosage to it—extra dos- 
age. But extra dosage is a poor second choice. 


Next, do you have any grain handling or 
structural features that will prevent proper ap- 
plication or violate fumigation principles? For 
instance, lack of access to the grain stream; 
ventilators or fans that pull the gas out of the 
bin; extra-deep bins calling for special applica- 
tion methods. Such problems should be antici- 
pated and corrected before treating starts. 


Next, how about treating personnel, the hu- 
man element? Do you really know that correct 
procedure is being followed, or do you merely 
assume it is? Do you ever go upstairs during 
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COULD YOUR 
FUMIGATION RESULTS 
HAVE BEEN BETTER? 


treating? Do you give your upstairs man any 
help—or more than casual instructions? Does he 
have too much other work to do to give proper 
attention to treating? Does he have the stuff 
to work with? Does he have a gas mask handy? 


Next, are you treating “in time”, either 


preventively or while infestations are light— 
before gradual heating and condition factors 
have begun to take over? With insect grading 
and flour mill attitudes on high fragment counts 
the way they are now, early treating pays off. 
Besides, the bugs are twice as hard to kill if 
you wait too long. 


It’s now time to consider the fumigant. Is 
the one you’re using really okay on fire-haz- 
ard, human health, plant safety and residual 


effect on the grain? Is it effective or do you 


have to figure on re-treating if you store the 
grain for months? (You shouldn't.) Is it eco- 
nomical? Are you confusing a low per-gallon 
price with low unit cost? And above all, does 
your fumigant have the adaptability to meet 
all your conditions? 


Next, adequate dosage. A good rule is: at 
least as much dosage as the fumigant manu- 
facturer recommends; more under any con- 
ditions you recognize as tough. 


Finally, proper application. Do you really 
know the recommended methods of applica- 
tion? (When we investigate treating failures, 
we often discover wide departure from our 
basic recommendations. ) 


In short, a review of your whole grain fumi- 
gation program now can improve next season’s 
treating results and do so at a lower cost. 
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No. 5157—Pallet 
Loader 


A new pallet-loading machine has 
been announced by Alvey Conveyor 
Mfg. Co. The firm describes the new 
stacker as operating on a suction- 
pick-up principle which lifts the units 
in much the same manner as an elec- 
tromagnet handles ferrous materials. 
The machine is fed from a conveyor 
line and the pattern-laying is push- 
button controlled by an operator. A 
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wide range of stacking patterns may 
be obtained. The firm’s announcement 
states that, “In palletizing multiwall 
bags, for example, the machine will 
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handle an average of 12 one hundred- 
pound bags per minute, discharging 
them onto either of two pallet sta- 
tions. The machine is equally suit- 
able for unloading pallets and feed- 
ing packages onto a conveyor line.” 
For more complete details check No. 
5157 on the coupon and drop it in 
the mail. 


No. 5162—V-Belt 
Catalog 


V-drive selections, using new horse- 
power rating and improved rating 
techniques, as adopted by Multi-V- 
Belt Drive & Rubber Manufacturers 
Assns., are available from a catalog 
called Engineering Guide 50-B, pub- 
lished by the Fort Worth Steel & 
Machinery Co. Simplified formulas 
for standard quarter-turn and V-flat 
drives are augmented by tables of 
drives in all belt sections which have 
been compiled for quick selection of 
drives of required ratio and speed. 
This bulletin also contains engineer- 
ing information on other types of 
V-belt drives. Check No. 5162 on the 
coupon and mail it to secure more 
information. 
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No. 5133—Weighing 
Machine 


The Trescott Co. has added to its 
line of prepackaging equipment the 
“Trescomatic,” a unit which handles 
any free-flowing or semi-free-flowing 
material. It has four types of dis- 
charge attachments so that paper 
bags, plastic bags, boxes or canisters 
may be filled. The range of weights 





is from 8 oz. to 25 Ib. The unit can 
fill up to 30 packages per minute 
depending on the size and kind of 
material, it is claimed. Company 
spokesmen said the unit is in use for 
meals, fertilizer, chemicals, and seeds. 
To secure more complete information 
check No. 5133 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 3663—Small 
Fork Trucks 


“Why the Small Fork Truck?” is 
the title of a new, illustrated, 28-page 
treatise written by Nathaniel War- 
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shaw, manager of the materials han- 
dling division of Market Forge Co. 
It is available without charge in its 
second limited edition. The treatise 
describes how a small power fork 
truck can be used in upper story in- 
stallations and for loading and un- 
loading motor trucks, where floor or 
spring capacities make it impossible 
to use heavy fork trucks. It illu- 
strates in simple language and graph- 
ic pictures and diagrams, the basic 
design principles of power fork truck 
construction. Such topics as aisle and 
pallet sizes, stacking and capacities 
are included. To secure the publica- 
tion check No. 3663 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 5158—Secalper 


The addition of a new reciprocat- 
ing scalper to its materials-handling 
line has been announced by the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. Called the 
Power-Flo, this sieve type scalper 
incorporates the use of positive drive 
action to remove foreign matter from 
feed or whole grain. A special model 
for sizing pellets and crumbles is 
also available. A high-speed recipro- 
cation motion is transmitted to the 
screen bed through an _ eccentric 
counter-balanced drive. This ball- 
bearing mounted eccentric is counter- 
balanced to minimize vibration. A 
220/440, 3 phase, 60 cylcle motor is 
included with the unit. The scalper 
is of steel construction (with stand- 
ard wood shoe or optional steel shoe) ; 
available in 24, 36, 48 and 60 in. 
widths. The three models include: 
A single screen, a double screen and 
a special pellet-crumble model. Spe- 
cial sizes are also available when 
required. To secure more complete 
details check No. 5158 on the coupon 
and mail it. 
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KREFELD SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


A silk bolting cloth unsurpassed as to durability, accuracy of weave, 
sifting performance and all other properties required of a reliable bolt- 


DURASET 


The new synthetic fiber bolting cloth. Made of synthetic fibers spec- 
jally developed for the manufacture of bolting cloth. No plain weave 
but leno weave which ensures firm and non-shifting meshes. Main ad- 
vantages: greater durability, more precise sifting combined with a larger 
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Importance of 
Inspection in 
Sanitation 


Inspection is an integral part of 
any sanitation program and because 
of its importance it is essential that 
the procedure be thoroughly worked 
out. Moreover, the person doing the 
inspection work should be carefully 


chosen, for his work will form the 
foundation of the program. 

These fundamentals were laid 
down by Glenn O. Munger of the 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Kansas 


issue of his 
service letter 
stresses that the in- 


City, in a recent 
pany’s sanitation 
Mr. Munger 


com- 


spector should be interested in his 
work for he will perform the job 
much better than one who is only 
slightly interested, or who has no 
interest whatsoever. The inspector 
should also have imagination, and 


should be able to apply this imagina- 
tion to his work. There are many 
problems encountered which can be 
more solved with the use of a 
little imagination and ingenuity. The 
qualification of having imagination 
may also be used to good advantage 
in improving inspection procedures 
and working out further methods of 
control that may be found necessary 
during the program of inspection. 


easily 


The inspector must be extremely 
thorough in his work, because the en- 
tire value of the inspection program 
findings. By thorough- 
little things that may seem un- 
be picked up and cor- 
they become a major 
If the inspection is only su- 
perficial, little benefit will be derived 
and the inspection is without value. 
Mr. Munger continues by pointing 
out that a further qualification for a 
person making sanitation inspections 
is that he should be trained to recog- 
nize immediately existing conditions 
and their and relation to 
the sanitation program. This back- 
ground include a_ thorougl 
knowledge of all the plant opera- 
tions and their relationship to the 
operation of the sanitation program. 
In addition, the inspector should 
have a working knowledge of the 
basic biology of the pests that he 
may encounter. This is quite im- 
portant because this knowledge may 
save considerable time and effort in 
working out a control program. As 
an example, if insects of the internal 
feeding type, like the rice weevils, 
are found somewhere in a plant mak- 
ing cereals, this would indicate that 
the grain that is being used as the 
raw material is the source of these 
insects. On the other hand, the pres- 
ence of insects such as the confused 
flour beetle would indicate that these 
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problem 


pearing 


should 


infestations are in such locations 
where the ordinary cleaning and 
chemical control measures are hav- 


ing little or no effect. The presence 
of insects such as the flat grain 
beetle or meal worms indicates that 
there are probably locations in the 
plant that contain damp or out of 
condition stock, as this is the pre- 
ferred type of food for these species 
By knowing the basic fundamentals 
of insect life the inspector, at times, 
may quickly determine the source of 
trouble and will not have to use long, 
time consuming methods of locating 
the primary source of the infestation. 

The person that will be making 
the inspections will need a working 
knowledge of the chemicals that may 
be used, since there are things to 
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consider in addition to the actual 
use to kill pests. Safety, cost, and 
product contamination all must be 
considered when using any chemical 
in a food plant. Knowledge of exist- 
ing regulations and laws governing 
food plants with respect to product 
purity must be considered when plan- 
ning a pest control program. The 
knowledge of these regulations will 
enable the inspector to make his 
recommendations so that nothing 
will be undertaken that will conflict 
with or violate any of these regula- 
tions. Safety is very important and 
should always be kept in mind to 


protect both himself and all plant 
personnel. 

After a man has been chosen on 
the basis of these qualifications, he 
should be placed in such a position 
so that his work and responsibility 
are reported directly to the manage- 
ment of the plant rather than to 
one or a group of individual depart- 
ments. This direct responsibility to 
the management should be in turn 
backed up by the management in all 
matters. The sanitation program can- 
not operate as it should without the 
complete approval and backing of 
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those responsible for the manage- 
ment of the plant. 

Before the actual inspections are 
undertaken, Mr. Munger recommends 
that it might be helpful to have the 
inspector visit with other people with 
the same duties in plants similar to 
the one in which he is working. This 
will enable him to better adapt him- 
self for his own work. The inspector 
should then go over his plant and 
determine how he will make his in- 
spections. Most plants may be con- 
veniently broken down into various 
sections and each section may be 
treated as a separate unit to facili- 
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Make your insect and rodent control program effective 
with AERO’ LIQUID HCN, Fumigant 


For a thorough mill clean-up of insects and rodents, 
you can depend on Aero Liguip HCN. When prop- 
erly applied by an Industrial Fumigation Engineer, 
Liguip HCN penetrates nooks and crevices in your 
plant .. . destroys insects, insect eggs and rodents. 

And Ligum HCN has no injurious effect on grain 
and flour stocks. It leaves no taste or odor after 


proper aeration...it does not affect the baking 


qualities of flour. 


Consult your local Fumigation Engineer, or write 


us for the name of one near you. 


Other Cyanamid Products for Effective Pest Control 


Cyanocas® G-FuMIGANT ... kills insects and insect 


eggs in stored grain. 


Cyanocas A-Dust . . . destroys rodents outdoors. 
Write for fully descriptive literature. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Donaghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark. + 1440 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif. 


Brewster, Fla. » 3505 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago,18, Ili. » 5025 Pattison Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
16 West Martin St, Raleigh, N.C. + Burwell Building, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Advantages: 


One of the most effective of all modern fumigants. 
One of the most economical of all modern fumigants. 
®@ No dust or dirt. 

No residue problems; vaporizes completely. 

Largest cylinders empty in 5 to 10 minutes. 


© HCN, being lighter than air, dissipates rapidly upon 
proper ventilation. 


© Convenient. A mechanical operation conducted from 
outside the plant. 


*Trade-mark 








AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


30-U Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Quality 
Satisfaction 
Service 


Are Synonymous with 


SHUTTLE BRAND 





Registered Trade Mark 


Manufactured for more than a century by 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD FILS MFG. CO. 


Sailly-Saillisel and Paris (France) 


Sole Importers for U.S.A. and Canada 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. INC. 
235 Fifth Avenue Phone: MU 4 (Murray Hill) 6371 


Distributors 


J. K. Howie Co. Capital Corrugating Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. N. Kansas City, Mo. 

















COLU MBIA-SOUTHERN 
SODIU MV 
BICARBONATE 


PFLOUR BLEND 


al 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
©. See. Wee neael.e-were, 


SUBSIDIARY Of M PAN 


OWE GATEWA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston - Charlotte 
Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland 
Dallas Houston Minneapolis 
New Orleans- New York- Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh - St. Louis - San Francisco 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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tate thorough and complete inspec- 
tion procedures, depending on the 
size of the plant. The inspection 
may be made at one time, or it may 
be made section by section. In plants 
of large size, the inspection made 
by each section, at one time, will 
be of value since the inspector will 
be able to spend an adequate amount 
of time in each area without feeling 
that he must move on to the next 
in order to finish the job by the end 
of the day. 


Inspection Plan 

A typical breakdown of the plant 
for inspection purposes would be to 
designate the exterior of the plant 
as a separate part, Mr. Munger sug- 
gests. The interior of the plant ordi- 
narily involves more departments 
and will usually take the most time 
to make a satisfactory inspection. 
The interior may be divided into raw 
material warehouses, finished goods 
warehouses, manufacturing areas, 
packaging areas, locker rooms, rest 
rooms, maintenance or shop areas, 
cafeteria or lunch rooms, and office 
areas. Each plant is different and 
the breakdown will depend upon the 
size and the number of individual 
departments in the plant. After the 
inspection route has been planned, 
rapid methods of reporting on the 
various conditions as they are found 
should be determined, since condi- 
tions in the plant may change rap- 
idly. It is important that the find- 
ings of the inspector be gathered 
and any control measures be worked 
out as soon as possible so as to take 
full advantage of the time spent in 
making this inspection. It should be 
decided which individuals in the plant 
will get the reports and who will be 
responsible for seeing that things 
that need to be done to improve ex- 
isting conditions are carried out as 
promptly as possible. Once these pro- 
cedures have been worked out, the 
inspector may proceed with his in- 
spection with the assurance that he 
will receive full cooperation and may 
expect his findings to produce re- 
sults. The confidence that he is do- 
ing something for the good of the 
plant is very helpful, as no one en- 
joys doing a job that is passed off 
or considered to be of no importance. 
The sanitation program should cer- 
tainly be looked upon as being im- 
portant and the personnel responsible 
for its operation will do a much bet- 
ter job knowing that their efforts 
are not in vain, Mr. Munger asserts. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW GRAIN ELEVATOR 

BENNETTS SWITCH, IND. — A 
new grain elevator is being built here 
(near Peru, Ind.) by the Miami Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau Co-op, of which 
Richard Case is manager. It will have 
a storage capacity of 22,000 bu. It is 
to be in operation by July 1. 
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No Advantage 
In Bromating 
Temper Water 


The procedure of adding potassium 
bromate to tempering water in ad- 
vance of milling the wheat has no 
merit. So concluded three cereal 
chemists who reported the results of 
their investigation in a recent issue 
of AACC Transactions. 

Potassium bromate normally is 
added to flour as a dry ingredient or 
in solution in the bakeshop. In order 
to determine the effect of adding 
bromate to the tempering water, the 
researchers ran several series of tests 
with varying amounts of bromate and 
analyzed the resulting flours for bro- 
mate content and the flours were 
then baked and the bread was com- 
pared with bread baked from doughs 
to whcih bromate had been added 
during the mixing of the doughs. 

It was found that the greater por- 
tion of the bromate does not pass 
through the branny coat of the wheat 
kernel. Small amounts of bromate, 
however, do pass into the endosperm 
and, the researchers said, “it seems 
probable that it enters at the junc- 
tion of the bran and germ.” 

Commenting on the results, the re- 
searchers said, “The volume response 
of flours whose bromate contents 
originated from additions to the 
wheat is similar to that of flours im- 
proved by addition of bromate at 
dough mixing, when both are com- 
pared on the basis of actual bromate 
content.” 

“Bromate added to wheat in the 
tempering water does pass into the 
endosperm in small amounts and is 
milled into the flour,” the researchers 
conclude, adding, “Improvement of 
such flours is not greater than ac- 
counted for by their bromate con- 
tents. Since bromate may be added 
more accurately and conveniently to 
flours in a dry premix or at dough 
mixing, the procedure of adding it in 
the tempering water has no merit.” 


—LeT DOT. Yoo r— 


IF YOUR LAB IS OVERLOADED 


Sanitation Analyses - Wheat and Flour 


Doty Technical Laboratories 
KANSAS CITY 13, MO. 











MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Specialize in ‘Ready Dressed” 
cogs which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW"™ 
and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


CORRALLOY TOOL CO. 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 














CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS - MILLFEED 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS + KANSAS CITY * MINNEAPOLIS + DENVER + BUFFALO 
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these 
mean 
trouble... 

















I+ micut BE a broken belt, a torn sieve, or a choke-up somewhere in the 
spouting. 


But...no matter what causes the flow variation in the flour stream 
... it’s spotted the INSTANT it happens. One look at the graphic recorder 
operated from the W&T Massometer or Merchen Scale Meter tells the 
story. Even the smallest momentary fluctuations in flow rate are detected 
immediately and recorded accurately by these mill “watch dogs.” 


W&T Massometers and Merchen Scale Meters provide a continuous 
record — by weight — of actual mill performance. They tell you the exact 
flow rate of your streams and they pinpoint time and production losses. 


Guaranteed to 1% accuracy, the Massometer will handle flour flows 
up to 200 pounds per minute... the Merchen Scale Meter, up to 600 
pounds per minute. For other applications the Meter will handle flows 
up to 3000 pounds per minute. Both instruments have been tested and 
proved highly dependable in hundreds of in- 
stallations throughout the country. 


For complete information, write us today or 
communicate with your nearest W&T represen- 
tative. 


Massometer 


Merchen Scale Meter 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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THESE FOLDERS 





will show you 


how Hart-Carter machines work 







Length 


Separation 
and Sizing 


OF GRAIN, SEED 
AND OTHER 
GRANULAR 
MATERIALS 





This folder gives you the basic facts about Hart- 
Carter machines for separating and sizing granular 
materials by length differences. It describes Carter 
Disc Separators, which separate by means of pock- 
eted discs; and Hart Uni-Flow Indented Cylinder 
Separators. Ask for folder L1. 


CARTER 


GRADER 


This companion folder describes the operating 
principles of Carter Precision Graders, which sepa- 
rate and size by thickness or by width differences. 
Cylinder shells with slotted perforations separate 
by thickness. Shells with round recessed perfora- 
tions separate by width. Ask for Folder CPG-2. 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


673 19TH AVENUE N. E. 


©» Name 


MINNEAPOLIS 18, MINNESOTA 
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HART-CARTER COMPANY, 673 19TH AVENUE N. E. MINNEAPOLIS 18, MINNESOTA 


('] Folder L1, Length Separation and Sizing 


Please send me? =) Folder CPG-2 Width and Thickness 


Separation and Sizing 





» Firm 








Address 














